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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 

we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 

truth. Dr. Johnson. 
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CHARACTER OF VOLTAIRE AND HIS WRITINGS. 


{From a late French work, entitled Tableau de Litterature.]} 

In the midst of academical honors, and the early triumphs 
of youth, there was growing up a man destined to reap a large 
part of the glory of this century, to receive its complete im- 
pression, and to be, as it were, its representative ; so that, but 
a little more, and he had given his name to it. Undoubtedly 
nature had endowed Voltaire with the most astonishing facul- 
tics ; undoubtedly such vigor of understanding was not en- 
tirely the result of education and circumstances; yet might 
it not be shown that the direction of these talents was con- 
stantly determined by the opinions of the time; and that the 
object of succeeding and pleasing, the main spring of almost 
all writers, governed Voltaire in every moment of his life ? 
Never was any person more formed to yield from suscepti- 
bility to such impressions. His genius offers, as it seems to 
me, the singular phenomenon of a man ordinarily destitute of 
that faculty of the mind which we call reflection, and at the 


same time, endowed in the highest degree with the power of 
VOL. Iv. 34 
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feeling and expressing with the most marvellous vivacity. 
This was unquestionably the cause both of his successes and 
of his faults. This manner of seeing every thing in a single 
point of view, and of yielding himsclf to the immediate im- 
pression which an object produces, without thinking of those 
which it might produce in different circumstances, has mul- 
tiplied the contradictions into which Voltaire has fallen ; has 
often hurried him far away from truth and reason ; has injur- 
ed the plan of his works and their perfection as awhole. But 
this* complete surrender of himself to the impression of the 
moment, this impetuosity of feeling, this irratibility so deli- 
cate and so lively, produced that pathos, that irresistible at- 
traction, that vivacity of eloquence and pleasantry, that con- 
stant grace which flows with an unbounded facility ; and 
when reason and truth happen to be dressed in these brilliant 
decorations, they acquire the most seducing charms; they 
seem to have startcd into existence without an effort, all glit- 
tering with native light and beauty ; and the writer who thus 
exhibits them leaves far behind him all those who have 


sourht them out by reflection, examination, and experience. 
al * ad * * * * * * 


The more Voltaire advanced in his career, the more he 
found himself surrounded with applause and homage. Sov- 
ereigns became his friends and evcn his flatterers. Envy and 
hatred in opposing his triumphs excited his indignation. 
‘Their continual resistance gave still more vivacity to hischar- 
acter, and made him frequently forget moderation, decency, 
and good taste. Such was his life ; such was the course 
which conducted him to that long old age which he might 
have rendered so honorable : when encircled with a prodigious 
glory he reigned despotically in letters, which had themselves 
assumed the first rank among the objects which attract the 
curiosity. and attention of men. It is melancholy that Vol- 
taire did not perceive how much dignity and lustre he might 
have acquired by availing himself of the advantages of such a 
position, and pursuing the conduct which it seemed to pre- 
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scribe to him. It is afflicting. to behold him yielding to the 
torrent of a degraded age, and plunging in a base cynickism, 
which, whatever be its apologies in youth, forms a revolting 
contrast to white hairs, the symbols of wisdom and purity. 
What spectacle iz more sad than that of an old man insulting 
the Deity in the moment when he is about to call him hence, 
and repelling the respect of the young by participating their 
excesses. 

Often in the midst of the scandalous inebriation in which 
he seemed to be plunged by vanity and the desire of influen- 
cing the age in which he lived, he had returns of reason : he 
wished to resist in some things the impulse in which he had 
shared, and to which he had given increased activity. In his 
later works, in the midst of that perpetual variation of opin- 
jons and systems, of those assertions always positive and in- 
cessantly contradicting each other, one finds at times reflec- 
tions full of profound sense—a just appreciation of the mis- 
erable spirit which reigned around him. It is then that one 
regrets to find in him that perpetual mobility, that absence of 
reflection, and, above all, that immense passion for success 
and the mode of his day. He alone, armed with all the pow- 
ers of his mind, might have retarded a little the course of 
those menacing opinions which were accumulating on every 
side, and which, opposed with feebleness or insincerity, ac- 
quired fresh strength from that powerless resistance. 

* * 5 * * * * * * 

After having examined the conduct and general character 
of Voltaire, we may proceed to speak more particularly of 
his works. Their merit has been a hundred times discussed 
and disputed. Almost always received with enthusiasm by 
the public, they at the same time met with obstinate oppo- 
nents and enemies, and the spirit of party has always prevail- 
ed in the judgement pronounced uponthem. Half a century 
has elapsed, and the reputation of Voltaire is still like the 
body of Patroclus, disputed between two parties who are an- 
imated against each other. Such a contest would alone suf- 
fice to perpetuate the glory of that nanic. Some men have 
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made themselves famous by defending him; others have 
gained celebrity solely by having pertinaciously attacked him. 
In this protracted conflict the glory of Voltaire has undoubt- 
edly not preserved all its original splendor. It is no longer 
that national euthusiasm, that admiration ¢qualto what the 
beroes and benefactors of mankind have inspired ; it is no 
Jonger that triumph which was decreed him on the last day 
of his life, whilst he was descending into the tomb. A cold- 

er and more measured judgement has enfeebled these pas- 
- sionate emotions. But there is something idle and ridiculous 
in the endeavors of those who labor to blast entirely the hon- 
ors of Voltaire. A sufficient space of time has elapsed to en- 
title us to consider the judgement of posterity as pronounced. 

* * a oa ¥ * * * * 

To delineate the reign of Louis XIV. was a very difficult 
undertaking. One may say that the more civilized a nation 
becomes, the more its manners and its history lose those high- 
ly vclieved and picturesque forms of early times which con- 
stitute the charin of narration. The office of an historian be- 
comes also more arduous. We exact impartiality, and we 
reproach him with wanting warmth and interest. We re- 
quire dctails upon the commerce, the arts, the spirit of the 
govcrnmecnt, and we complain that an attention to matters of 
philosophy intcrrupts the narrative of facts. We demand 
erudition, and we blame the writer when he descants. For- 
meriy historians were not subject to these fettcrs. They 
wrote with all their prejudices, they preserved their individ- 
val character, without assuming a cold impartiality, which 
has more of form than substance. They recounted the victo- 
ries of their own country without any anxiety to publish the 
history of the vanquished. ‘They surrounded neither their 
opinions nor their feelings. Xenophon in the centre of Ath- 
ens did not conceal his admiration for the Lacedemonians. 
Tacitus did not conceal or compromise his detestation of ty- 
rants. Every one professed to be what he really was, and it 
was for the reader to judge of the credibility of the historian, 
and the confidence he should repose in him. In history, as 
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in every thing else, we have talent only in depicting our own 
impressions. 

We will not reproach Voltaire in particular with the faults 
which belong to the whole school of modern historians. But 
if we allow the style of composition which they have adopted, 
still considering history asa series of impartial researches 
destined to furnish the memory and exercise the reason, Vol- 
taire is exposed to much criticism. The little of depth there 
is in his thoughts, his imperfect knowledge of characters, the 
tendency of his style to please, rather than to invite reflection, 
have been the subjects of frequent strictures, and we may add 
to them some still more serious. Voltaire in the reign of 
Louis XIV. saw nothing but the brilliancy of his victories, of 
literature and the arts. 

He never thought of examining the character of the gov- 
ernment and of the administration of the king; the influence 
which it has had on the character of the nation ; and the con- 
sequences which thence resulted. He has not remarked that 
perhaps no epoch of the history of France was more impor- 
tant by the change effected in the manners, the social rela- 
tions, and the ancient spirit of the constitution. It isto the 
brilliant colouring of Voltaire that we are to ascribe the un- 
bounded admiration of the reign of Louis XIV. He has 
made us forget that a king has other duties than to acquire 
glory for his empire. 

* * * ¥ & ¥ sd * ~ 

It remains for us to speak of.the spirit which he carried 
into philosophy: that is to say, of his opinicns in relation to 
religion, morals, and politics. He has been accused ofa 
formal design to ovcrturn these three bases of the honor and 
the happiness of mankind. But whoever should attempt to 
findin Voltaire a system of philosophy, connected principles, 
a centre of opinions, would be greatly embarrassed. Noth- 
ing is less conformable to the serious idea which one forms 
of a philosopher than the kind of understanding and talents 
which belonged to Voltaire; perhaps it could only be in the 
cighteenth century that one could have thought of calling 
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such a man by the name of philosopher. That he had the 
design of pieasing his own age, of exercising an influence o- 
ver it, of revenging himself against his enemies, of forming 
a party to praise and defend him—all this is perfectly credi- 
ble. He lived at a time when manners were lost, at least in 
the superior classes of society ; and he did not respect mor- 
als. Envy and hatred employed against him the arms of re- 
ligion when it was no longer respected by its own defenders ; 
he considered it only as the means of persecution. His coun- 
try had a government without force, without consideration 
and which did nothing to obtain them; he had the spirit of 
independence and opposition. Such were the real sources of 
his opinions. We can conceive how he acquired them with- 
out, on that account, excusing them. He proclaimed them 
continually without thinking of the effects which they might 
produce. However, he was far from showing in his errors 


the invariable confidence and extreme presumption of some 
writers of the same age. 








He himself, in one of his romances, has given us a just idea 
of his philosophy. Babouc charged to examine the manners 
and institutions of Persepolis, discovers all its faults with 
great quickness, laughs at all its absurdities, attacks every 
thing with the most licentious liberty. But when in the end 
he thinks that the ruin of Persepolis may be the consequence 
of his definitive judgement, he finds advantages in every 
thing, and refuses to overturn the city. This was Voltaire. 
He wished to have the liberty of criticising carelessly, and 
would laugh at any thing ; but a revolution was quite out of 
his thoughts: he had too just an understanding, too great a 
contempt of vulgarity and the populace, to form such a wish. 
Unhappily, when a nation has got to philesophing, like Ba- 
bouc, it knows not how, like him, to stop and weigh its deci- 
sion; itis only by a deplorable experience that it discovers 
when too late, that it ought not to have destroyed Persepolis» 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
—— + er 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
The incidents on which the following piece is founded are take 
en from Drake’s Essays. 


’Twas November’s chill night, and the billows were dashing 

On the wide spreading beach, with tumultuous roar ; 

And the breeze mid the rocks, which the wild waves were 
lashing, 

Howl’d dreary and hoarse on the desolate shore. 


A Traveller came,—he would pass o’er the ford, 
E’re the darkness and terrors of night had gone by ; 
But ah! from the heavens in torrents it pour’d, 

And the pass was o’erflow’d as the river swell’d high. 


Yet rashly he ventur’d—but scarce from the shore, 
The perilous way on his charger he tried ; 

When the terrified stud, and the rider he bore, 

Were torn from the passage and whelm’d in the tide. 


Oh! loud were his shrieks ’neath the wave as he sank, 
And downward was plung’d to his watery grave ; 

Oh! dreadful his cries, as we stood on the bank, 

That loudly and vainly implored us to save. 


The seaman turn’d pale, as he gaz’d on the sight, 
For the force of that tempest no bark could outlive, 
And nought could we do on that horrible night, 
But to pity and weep, for we could not relieve. 


An islet he gain’d—and lash’d to a tree-— 

He hop’d that the rage of the storm would subside ; 
But vain was that hope, for the fast rising sea, 

Soon whelm’d his last hold in its merciless tide. 


At times the red lightning would flash o’er the wave, 
Add we saw how half raised mid the waters he stood ; 
Oh! God, can I think of the look that he gave !— 

It thrills through my bosom—it freezes my blood. 
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. And then, when the darkness had hidden his form, 
And vainly he struggled, with hopeless endeavor : 
How his shriek reached the shore, with the noise of the storm, 
As the water rose high to enshroud him forever. 





At length it clos’d o’er him—we heard his last groan, 

In the anguish of death, as it roll’d to the shore— 

How dread! oh how dread! was that low, plaintive moan, 
As it came to us mix’d with the tempest’s wild roar. 





The morn came at last—the sun rose serene, : 
The tide had gone down, and the tempest declin’d,— 
And there where he died was the traveller seen, 
Left bare by the waters, and bleach’d in the wind. 


G. G. M. 








ON MODERATION IN OUR PLEASURES: 
From the Persian. 


How oft does passion’s grasp destroy 
The pleasure that it strives to gain ; 
How soon the thoughtless course of joy 

Is doomed to terminate in pain. 


When prudence would thy steps delay, 
She but restrains to make thee blest ; 
Whate’er from joy she lops away, 
But heightens and secures the rest. 


Wouldst thou a trembling flame expand, 
That hastens in the lamp to die ; 

With careful touch, with sparing hand, 
The feeding stream of life supply. 


But if thy flask profusely sheds 
A rushing torrent o’er the blaze, 
Swift round the sinking flame it spreads, 
And kills the fire it vain would raise. 
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INSTANCE OF EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY. 











Antonio MAGLIABECHI, an Italian, and librarian to the 
grand duke of Tuscany, was born at Florence, October 29, 
1633. Such was the poverty of his parents, that they thought 
themselves happy in getting him into service of a man who 
sold herbs and fruit. Here he took every opportunity, though 
he could not tell one letter from another, to pore on the leaves 
of some old books that served for waste paper, declaring that 
he loved it of all things. A neighbouring bookseller, who 
observed this, took him into his service. Young Magliabechi 
soon learned to read ; and his inclination for reading became 
his ruling passion ; and a prodigious memory his distinguish- 
ed talent. He read every book that came into his hands, and 
retained not only the sense of what he read, but often all the 
words, and the very manner of spelling, if singular. To 
make trial of the force of his memory, a gentleman lent him 
a manuscript he was going to print. Some time after it was 
returned, the gentleman came to him, with a melancholy face, 
and pretended it was lost. Magliabechi being requested to 
recollect what he remembered of it, wrote the whole, without 
missing a word or vary:ng the spelling. He was consulted 
by all the learned who proposed to write on any subject. If 
a priest, for instance, was going to compose a panegyric ona 
saint, Magliabechi would tell him every author, to the num- 
ber of an hundred sometimes, who had said any thing of that 
saint, naming the very book and page, and the very words, 
He did this so often, and so readily, that he came at last to be 
looked upon as an oracle; and Cosmo III., grand duke of 
Florence, made him his librarian, the most suitable office to 
Magliabechi’s genius. In the latter part of his life, when a 
book came into his hands, he would read the title page all 
over, dip here and there in the preface, dedication, and pre- 
fatory advertisements, if there were any ; and then cast his 
eyes on each of the divisions, sections, or chapters. After 
this he could tell at any time what the book contained. 

Though Magliabechi must have lived a very sedentary life, 
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And then, when the darkness had hidden his form, 

And vainly he struggled, with hopeless endeavor : 

How his shriek reached the shore, with the noise of the storm, 
As the water rose high to enshroud him forever. 
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At length it clos’d o’er him—we heard his last groan, 

In the anguish of death, as it roll’d to the shore— 

a How dread! oh how dread! was that low, plaintive moan, 
' As it came to us mix’d with the tempest’s wild roar. 


The morn came at last—the sun rose serene, : 

The tide had gone down, and the tempest declin’d,— 

And there where he died was the traveller seen, 

Left bare by the waters, and bleach’d in the wind. 

G. G. M. 








ON MODERATION IN OUR PLEASURES: 
From the Persian. 


How oft does passion’s grasp destroy 
The pleasure that it strives to gain ; 
How soon the thoughtless course of joy 

Is doomed to terminate in pain. 


When prudence would thy steps delay, 
She but restrains to make thee blest ; 
Whate’er from joy she lops away, 
But heightens and secures the rest. 


Wouldst thou a trembling flame expand, 
That hastens in the lamp to die ; 

With careful touch, with sparing hand, 
The feeding stream of life supply. 


| But if thy flask profusely sheds 

“a a 4 A rushing torrent o’er the blaze, 
i Swift round the sinking flame it spreads, 

And kills the fire it vain would raise. 
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Antonio MaGuiABEcHi, an Italian, and librarian to the 
grand duke of Tuscany, was born at Florence, October 29, 
1633. Such was the poverty of his parents, that they thought 
themselvey happy in getting him into service of a man who 
sold herbs and fruit. Here he took every opportunity, though 
he could not tell one letter from another, to pore on the leaves 
of some old books that served for waste paper, declaring that 
he loved it of all things. A neighbouring bookseller, who 
observed this, took him into his service. Young Magliabechi 
soon learned to read ; and his inclination for reading became 
his ruling passion ; and a prodigious memory his distinguish- 
ed talent. He read every book that came into his hands, and 
retained not only the sense of what he read, but often all the 
words, and the very manner of spelling, if singular. To 
make trial of the force of his memory, a gentleman lent him 
a manuscript he was going to print. Some time after it was 
returned, the gentleman came to him, with a melancholy face, 
and pretended it was lost. Magliabechi being requested to 
recollect what he remembered of it, wrote the whole, without 
missing a word or vary.ng the spelling. He was consulted 
by all the learned who proposed to write on any subject. If 
a priest, for instance, was going to compose a panegyric ona 
saint, Magliabechi would tell him every author, to the num- 
ber of an hundred sometimes, who had said any thing of that 
saint, naming the very book and page, and the very words, 
He did this so often, and so readily, that he came at last to be 
looked upon as an oracle; and Cosmo III., grand duke of 
Florence, made him his librarian, the most suitable office to 
Magliabechi’s genius. In the latter part of his life, whena 
book came into his hands, he would read the title page all 
over, dip here and there in the preface, dedication, and pre- 
fatory advertisements, if there were any ; and then cast his 
eyes on each of the divisions, sections, or chapters. After 
this he could tell at any time what the book contained. 

Though Magliabechi must have lived a very sedentary life, 
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yet he attained to the age of eighty-one years. He died July 
14, 1714, in the midst of the public applause, after enjoying, 
during all the Jatter part of his life, such an affluence as very 
few persons bave ever procured by their knowledge or learn- 
ing. By his will he eft.a very fine library collected by him- 
self, for the use of the public, with a fund to maintain it ; 
and the overplus of the fund tothe poor. It had been usual 
for every author and printcr to make him a present of a copy 
of every thing they published. 

Though he was not an ecclesiastic, he would never marry. 
He was quite slovenly in his dress. He received his friends, 
and those who came to consult him on any point of literature, 
in a civi] and obliging manner; though in general he had 
almost the air of a savage, and even affected it; together 
with a cynical or contemptuous smile. In his manner of liy- 
ing, he affected the character of Diogenes : three hard eggs, 
and a draught or two of water, were his usual repast. When 
any one went to see him, they most usually found him lolling 
in a sort of fixt wooden cradle in the middle of his study, with 
a multitude of books, some thrown in heaps, and others scat- 
tered about the floor, all around hiro ; and this his cradle or 
bed was attached to the nearest pile of books by a number of 
cobwebs. At their entrance he commonly uscd te call out 
to them “ not to hurt his spiders.” 








THOUGHTS ON QUACKS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
BY M. VOLTAIRE. 

PHyYSIctans live in great cities; there are few of them in 
the country. The reason of this is obvious. -In great cities 
there are rich patients ; and among these, debauchery, the 
pleasures of the table, and the gratification of the passions, 
give rise to a variety of diseases. Dumoulin, not the lawyer, 
but the physician, who was a no less famous practitioner, ob- 


served at his death, “ That he left behind him two great phy- 
siclans—regimen, and riyer water.” 
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In 1728, one Villars told his friends in confidence, that his 
uncle, who had fived almost an hundred years, and who died 
only by accident, had left him a certain preparation, which 
had the virtue to prolong a man’s life to an hundred and fifty 
years, if he lived with sobriety. When he happened to ob- 
serve the procession of a funeral, he shrugged up his should- 
ers in pity: if the deceased, said he, had taken my medicine, 
he would not be where he is. His friends, among whom he 
distributed it generously, observing the condition required, 
found its utility, and extolled it. He was thence encouraged 
to sell ii at a crown the bottle; and the sale was prodigious. 
It was no more than the water of the Scine, mixed with a little 
nitre. Those who made use of it, and were attentive, at the 
same time, to regimen, or who were happy in good constitu- 
tions, soon recovered their usual health. To others, he ob- 
served, “It is your own fault if you be not perfectly cured: 
you have been intemperate and incontinent ; renounce these 
vices, and, believe me, you will live at least an hundred and 
fifty years.” Some of them took his advice; and his wealth 
grew with his reputation. The abbe Pons extolled this quack, 
and gave him the preference to the Marischal de Villars: 
“ the latter,” said he, “ kills men; the former prolongs their 
existence.” 

At length it was discovered that Villars’s medicine was 
composed chiefly of river water. His practice was now at 
anend. Men had recourse to other quacks. 

Villars was certainly of no disservice to his patients, and 
can only be reproached with selling the water of the Seine at 
too higha price. He excited men to temperance, and in this 
respect was infinitely superior to the apothecaary Arnoup, 
who filled Europe with his nostrums for the apoplexy, with- 
out recommending the practice of any one virtue. 

I knew at London a physican, of the name cf Brown, who 
had practised at Barbadoes. He had a sugar-work and ne- 
groes; and having been robbed of a considerable sum, he 
called together his slaves. “ My friends,” said he, “ the great 
serpent appeared to me during the night, and told me, that 
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the person who stole my money should at this instant have a 
parrot’s feather at the point of his nose.”” The thief immedi- 
ately put his hand tohis nose. ‘ It is you,” cried the master, 
“that robbed me; the great serpent has just now told me 
so.” By this method the physician recovered his money. 
This piece of quackery is not to be condemned ; but, in order 
to practise it, one must have to do with negroes. 

Scipio, the first Africanus, a man in other respects so differ- 
ent from Dr. Brown, persuaded his soldiers that he was di- 
rected and inspired by the gods. This piece of fraud had 
been long and successfully practised. Can we blame Scipio 
for having recourse to it? There is not, perhaps, a person 
who does greater honor to the Reman republic; but how 
came it, let me ask, that the gods inspired him not to give in 
his accounts. 

Numa acted better. He had a band of robbers to civilize, 
and a senate that constituted the most intractable part of them. 
And proposed his laws to the assembled tribes, he would have 
met with a thousand difficulties from the assassins of his pre- 
decessor. He adopted a different method. He addressed 
himself to the goddess Egeria, who gave hima code, sancti- 
fied with divine authority. What was the consequence? He 
was submitted to without opposition, and reigned happily. 
His intentions were admirable, and his quackery had in view 
the public good ; but if one of his enemies had disclosed his 
artifice, and said, “ let us punish an impostor, who prostitutes 
the name of the gods to deceive mankind,” he would have 
undergone the fate of Romulus. 

It is probable that Numa concerted his measures with 
great prudence, and deccived the Romans with a view to 
their advantage, with an address, suited to the time, the 
place, and the genius of that people. 

Mahomet was twenty times on the point of miscarrying ; 
but, at length, he succeeded with the inhabitants of Medina, 
and was believed to be the intimate friend of the angel Ga- 
briel. At present, should any one announce himself at Con- 
stantinople to be the favorite of the angel Raphael, who is 
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superior in dignity to Gabriel, and insist that they must be- 
lieve in him alone, he would be impaled alive. Quacks 
should know how to time their impostures. 

Was there not somewhat of deceit in Socrates, with his fa- 
miliar demon, and the precise declaration of the oracle, which 
proclaimed him the wisest of men ‘—-It is ridiculous in Rollin 
to insist, in his history, on the sincerity of this oracle. Why 
does he not inform his readers, that it was purely a piece of 
quackery ? Socrates was unfortunate as to the time of his ap- 
pearance. An hundred years sooner he might have governed 
Athens. 

The leaders of philosophical sects have all of them been 
tinctured with quackery. But the greatest of all quacks are 
those who have aspired to power. How formidable a quack 


was Cromwell! He appeared precisely at the time when he . 


could have succeeded. Under Elizabeth he would have been 
hanged ; under Charles II. he would have been an object of 
ridicule. He came at a period when the English were dis- 
gusted with kings; and his son, at a time when they were 
disgusted with protectors. 








SPANIARDS AND PORTUGUESE. 

WE are apt to mistake the character of the Spaniards; 
there is, in the very excess and abundance of their wit, joy» 
and good humour, a certain steady evenness of manners, e- 
qually distant from pedantry, levity, and affectation ; more 
mirth of the heart than all the noise, grimace, and dadinage 
of their neighbours ; a kind of grave, dry, sententious humour 
with a serene and placid firmness of countenance. 

But, from too much of the religious, and then of the mil- 
itary spirit, they have rapidly declined into enthusiasm and 
cruelty ; and as the human character never stops, have still, 
continued to sink into indifference, pride, indolence, and bar- 
ren devotion ; they cannot be excited to any great effort but 
by superstitious terrors, love, revenge, and a fandango, the 
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favorite dance of all ranks, in which, from a deathlike siupid- 
ity, they will, at the first touch of an instrument, join with en- 
thusiasm, animation, grace and delight. 

It seems to have been the system of Spain and Portugal, to 
protect themselves by distance and desolation; to leave 
whole districts uncultivated, and roads impassable ; as mili- 
tary science declined, timidity succeeded to discipline, and 
men prepared for war by casing themselves to armour, to be 
smothered, or by shutting themselves up in castles to be star- 
ved, they forgot that national strength consists in an active, 
moving disposable force ; and that the safest state of defence 
is, being always ready to attack. 

The Portugues pride has usefully changed its object ; 
from the black cloak, spectacles, an affectation of wisdom 
and sanctity, and having nothing to do, they are grown fond 
of fine clothes, are become diligent, enterprising, and active. 

Lisbon is a mixture of luxury and misery, nastiness and 
magnificence ; the buildings erected since the earthquake of 
1755, are barbarously gigantic; the Marquis de Pombal, 
their chief projector, had the misfortune of being elevated 
out of the reach of control—no man presumed to understand 
even his own trade so well as the prime minister. 





JEALOUSY. 


I HAVE seen a painting, which finely illustrates Jealousy : 
A youth is represented in torments, sitting on thrones, with 
wings on his shoulders, a demon standing by, surrounded by 
the furies, which throws snakes and fire into his bosom. The 
youth in torments shows Misery in continual pains; his wings 
denote it is in his power to fly, but his infatuation employs his 
mind op the pains: The demon is the emblem of watciful- 
ness; the furies surrounding add fresh grief, while the ser- 
pents are gnawing, and the fire consuming him. This alle- 
gory shows, that when Jealousy hath invaded the mind, Rea- 


son is banished, and nothing is Icf. within us to correct such 2 
passion. 
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Mr. Prior has happily described Jealousy in the tale of the 


Turtle and Sparrow, in the following lines. 


*T was doubt, complaint, or ’twas chit-chat : 
*T was this to-day, to morrow that. 
Sometimes, forsooth, upon a brook 
I kept a miss ; an honest rook 
Told it a snipe, who told a stare, 
Who told it those who told it her. 
One day a linnet and a lark 
Had met me strolling in the dark ; 
The next a woodcock, and an owl, 
Quick-sithted, grave, and sober fowl, 
Would on their corporal oath allege, 
I kiss’d a hen behind a hedge. 


Ben Johnson says humorously : 





Where jealousy is bred, 
Horns in the mind are worse than herns on th’ head. 


Old Spencer thus exclaims on it: 


O hateful, hellish snake, what fury first 
Brought thee from baleful house of Proserpine : 
Where, in her bosom, thee she long hath nurs’d, 
And foster’d up with bitter milk of time. 
Foul jealousy, that turnest love divine 
To dayless dread, and mak’st the living heart, 
With hateful thoughts, to languish and to pine, 
And feed itself with self-consuming smart : 
Of all the passions in the mind, thou vilest art. 


Michael Drayton, thus sings : 


Pale jealousy, child of insatiate love, 

Of heast-sick tho ghts, and melancholy bred, 
A hell-tormenting fear, no faith can move ; 

By discontent, with deadly poison fed, 
With heedless youth and error vainly led. 

A mortal plague, a virtue-drowning flood, 

A hellish fire, not quenched but with blood. 


Shakspeare thus describes it : 


Where love doth reign, disturbing jealousy 
Doth call himself affection’s sentinel, 
And in a peaceful hour doth cry, kill, kill 
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Distemp’ring gentle love with his desire, 

As air and water doth abate the fire : 

This sound-informer, this hate-breeding spy, 

This canker, that eats up the tender spring, 

This carry-tale 

Several beautiful descriptions are made of this passion by 

eur more modern poets; but as they are more known than 
the foregoing, I have omitted them, and think in this ancient 
paniting of what Jealousy is, there is horror enough to affright 
any one from encouraging so dangerous an evil. 











THE FRENCH MISER. 


Avanice of all other passions is the least to be accounted 
for, as it precludes the miser from all pleasure except that 
of hoarding ; the prodigal, the gamester, the ambitious, hav- 
ing something to plead by way of palliation for their inordi- 
nate affections to their respective objects and pursuits ; but 
the miser gratifies his passion at the expense of every conve- 
niency, indulgence, or even necessary of life. He is aptly 


compared to a magpie, who hides gold which he can make 
no use of. 

M. Vandille was the most remarkable man in Paris, both 
on account of his immense riches and his extreme avarice. 
He lodged as high up as the roof would admit him, to avoid 
noise or visits; maintained one poor old woman to attend 
him in his garret, allowing her only seven sous per week, or 
a penny per diem. His usual diet was bread and milk, and, 
for indulgence, some sour wine on Sunday ; on which day 
he constantly gave one farthing to the poor, being one shil- 
ling and a penny per annum, which he cast up; and, after 
his death, his extensive charity amounted to forty-three shil- 
lings and four pence. This prudent economist had been 2 
magistrate, or officer, at Boulogne ; from which obscurity 
he was promoted to Paris, for the reputation of his wealth, 
which he lent upon undeniable security to the public funds, 
not caring to trust individuals with his life and soui. While 
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a magistrate at Boulogne, he maintained himself by taking 
upon him to be milktaster-general at the market, and went 
from one to another washing down his bread at no expense 
of his own, not doubtless from any other principle than that 
of serving the public in regulating the goodness of milk. 
When he had a call to Paris, knowing that stage vehicles are 
expensive, he determined to go thither on foot ; and to avoid 
being robbed, he took care to export with himself neither 
more nor less than the considerable sum of three pence ster- 
ling, to carry him one hundred and thirty miles; and with 
the greater facility to execute his plan of operation, he went 
in the quality of a poor priest or mendicant, and no doubt 
gathered some few pence on the road from such pious and 
well disposed persons as were strangers to him. 

The great value a miser annexes to a farthing will make 
us less surprised at the infinite attachment he must have to a 
guinea, of which it is the seed, growing by gentle gradations 
into pence, shillings; pounds, thousands and ten thousands, 
which made this worthy connoisseur to say, Take care of the 
farthings, and the pence and shillings will take care of them- 
selves ; these semina of weaith may be compared to seconds 
of time, which generate years, centuries, and even eternity 
itself. 

When he became extensively rich, being in the year 1735 
worth seven or eight hundred thousand pounds, which he be- 
got or multiplied on the body of a single shilling from the 
age of sixteen to the age of seventy-two ; one day he heard 
a woadman going by in summer, at which season they stock 
themselves with fuel for the winter ; he agreed with him at 
the lowest rate possible, but stole from the poor man several 
logs with which he loaded himself to his secret hiding hole, 
and thus contracted, in that hot season, a fever; he then sent 
for the first time for a surgeon to bleed him, who asking half 
a livre for the operation, was dismissed : he then sent for an 
apothecary, but he was as high in his demand ; he then sent 
for a poor barber, who undertook to open a vein for three 
pence per time; but, says this worthy economist, How often 
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friend, will it be requisite to bleed ? Three times, said he. 
And what quantity of blood do you intend to take? About 
eight ounces each time, answered the barber. That will be 
nine pence !—too much, too much, says the old miser: [ 
have determined to go a cheaper way to work : take the 
whole you design to take at three times at one time, and that 
will save me six pence; which being insisted on, he lost twen- 
ty-four ounces of blood, and died in a few days, leaving all his 
vast treasures to the king, whom he made his sole heir. 
Thus he contracted his disorder by pilfering, and his death 


by an unprecedented piece of parsimony. 


oa 











THE CHARACTER OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Tue character of Jesus is perfectly origina]. It is unlike 
every thing which had ever appeared in the world. There 
had indeed been eminent persons who assumed the office of 
instructers of mankind in religion and virtue. But Jesus 


differed widely from them all in the nature of bis doctrine, in 
his mode of instruction, in his habits of life and manner of 
conversation, in the character which he assumed, in the dig- 
nity of his conduct, in the authority of his language, in the 
proofs which he cxhibited of a divine commission, and in the 
manner in which he left thuse proofs to make their proper 
impression upon the mind without himself drawing the genu- 
ine conclusions. 

He claimed to be the Messiah, the distinguished personage 
foretold by the prophets, and expected by the Jews. But the 
form was totally different from that in which he was expected 
to appear; from that which an impostor would have worn, 
which all impostors did actually put on, and which the writer 
of a fictitious narrative would naturally bave represented. 
He was expected to appear in all the splendor of a prince and 
aconqueror. He actually appeared under the form of a pau- 
per and a servant. 
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The character which he thus assumed, so entirely new, so 
utterly unexpected, and in many respects so very offensive to 
his countrymen, he sustained with the most becoming pro- 
priety. The circumstances in which he was placed were 
numerous, various, and dissimilar to each other: some of 
them were very critical and difficult; nevertheless, upon all 
occasions he maintains the character of a prophet of God, of 
a teacher of truth and righteousness, with the most perfect 
consistency and dignity: in no instance does he forget his 
situation : Upon no occasion, in no emergency, however sud- 
den or unexpected, under no provocation, however irritating, 
is he surprised or betrayed to do any thing unworthy of him- 
self, or unbecoming the sublime and sacred mission with 
which he was charged. 

To support the consistency of a fictitious character through 
a considerable work, even though the character is drawn 
from common life, is a mark of no ordinary capacity and 
judgement. But to adhere from beginning to end to truth of 
delineation in a character perfectly original, in circumstances 
various and new, and especially where supernatural agency 
is introduced, is characteristic of genius of the highest order. 
Attempts to represent a perfect character have failed in the 
hands of the greatest masters. Defects are visible in the por- 
traits of the philosopher and the hero, notwithstanding the 
masterly pencilling and exquisite coloring of Plato and Xeno- 
phon. But the obscure and illiterate evangelists have suc- 
ceeded to perfection. Not one writer only, but four. Notin 
describing different characters, in which they would not have 
been liable to have interfered with each other, but in the rep- 
resentation of the same unblemished and extraordinary char- 
acter; to which each has contributed something which the 
rest have omitted, and yet all are perfectly consistent and har- 
monious. The unity of character is invariably preserved. 

Admit that this character actually existed, allow that there 
was such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, and that the histori- 
ans describe nothing but what they saw and heard, and to 
which they were daily witnesses, and the wonder ceases ; all 
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is natural and easy; the narrators were honest and competent 
witnesses ; and Jesus was a true prophet of the Most High. 
Deny these facts, and the history of the evangelists instantly 
swells into a prodigy of genius,—a sublime fiction of the im- 
agination, which surpasses all the most celebrated produc- 
tions of human wit. The illiterate Galileans eclipse all the 
renowned historians, philosophers and poets of Greece and > 
Rome. But who will affirm, or who could believe this, of 
these simple, artless, unaffected writers? It is incredible, it 
is impossible, that these plain and unlettered men should 
have invented so extraordinary, so highly finished a romance. 
Their narrative therefore must be true. The prophet of 
Nazareth is a real person, and his divine legation is undenia- 
ble. I know not how this argument may appear to others; 
but to me it carries the force of almost mathematical demon- 
stration. I cannot conceive a proof which can be more satis- 
factory to a candid, an intelligent, and a well informed mind. 








SINGULAR INSTANCE OF BENEVOLENCE. 


A Frencu refugee, at Brussels, was surprised in that city 
by the French troops in their victorious entry after the battle 
of Fleuris. Dreading to be made a prisoner, he fled. A 
young girl, an entire stranger to him who was sitting before a 
door, observing the terror and distraction of his air and coun- 
tenance, seized him by the arm—* Stay !” she cricd, you 
are lost if you go forward.” « And I am lost if I return,” he 
answered. ‘ Then enter here,” said the generous girl, and 
be saved.” 

The Frenchman accepted her offer. His hostess informed 
him she was niece to the sexton of the neighboring church ; 
that it was her uncle’s house in which she had received him, 
who would have been far from suffering her to exercise so 
dangerous a rite of hospitality had he been at home ; and she 
hastened to conceal him in an outhouse, where she expected 
to leave him in security. 
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Scarcely was it dark when some French soldiers entered 
the same place to take up their abode forthe night. Terri- 
fied at the situation of the French stranger, the girl sofily fol- 
lowed them without being perceived, and waiting till she was 
sure they were asleep, she informed the refugee of his ex- 
treme danger, and desired him te follow her. Their move- 
ment awakened one of the soldiers, who, stretching out his 
arm, seized that of the refugee, crying. out, “ Who goes 
there??? She dexterously placed herself between them, and 
said, “ It is only me, who am come to seek for. .? For- 
tunately she had no occasion to say a word more: the soldier, 
deceived by the voice of a woman, let go his captive. She 
conducted the refugee into the house, and taking down the 
keys of the church, with a lamp in her hand, she led him to 
that place as the securest asylum she could find. They en- 
tered a chapel which the ravages of war had despoiled of its 





ornaments. Behind the altar was a passage to a vault, the en- 
trance to which was not easy to be discerned. She raised the 
door, and said, *“ This narrow staircase leads to a vault, the 
repository of the ashes of an illustrious family. It is scarcely 
possible they will suspect any person of being concealed there. 
Descend, and remain there till an opportunity offers for your 
escape.” She gave him the lamp; he descended into this 
melancholy abode, and she closed the door upon him. His 
feelings may well be imagined, when, examining this dismal 
place by the light of the lamp, he saw the arms of his own 
family, which had been originally of this country. He ex- 
amined the tombs of his ancestors ; he viewed them with rev- 
erential affection, and rested his head with emotion upon the 
marble that covered their ashes. The first day passed un- 
perceived in the midst of these strong impressions: the sec+ 
ond brought with it the claims of hunger, even yet more press- 
ing than the desire of liberty ; yet his benefactress came not. 
Every hour in its lingering passage now increased his suffer- 
ings, his terror, and despair. Sometimes he imagined the 
generous girl had fallen a victim to her desire of saving his 
life; at others he accused her of forgetting him ; in either 
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case he saw himself doomed to a death a thousand times more 
horrible than that from which he had escaped. At length, 
exhausted with fruitless efforts, with agonizing fears, and the 
intolerable gnawings of hunger, he sunk into insensibility 
upon one of the graves of his ancestors. 

The third day was far advanced, when he recovered to a 
languid sense of his deplorable condition. Shortly after he 
heard a sound—it was the voice of his benefactress, w ho call- 
ed to him from the chapel. Overwhelmed with joy as with 
weakness, he has not the power to answer—She believes him 
already dead, and with a mournful exclamation lets fall the 
door that covers the entrance of the tomb. At the sound of 
the falling of the door the unfortunate man feels his powers 
return, utters a shriek of despair, and rushes with precipita- 
tion up the stairs. Happily the niece of the sexton had not 
left the spot—she hears the cry, lifts the door, and descends 
to save him. She had brought him food, and explained the 
causes of her long delay, assuring him that she had now taken 
such precautions, that in future she could not fail to adminis- 
ter to his daily wants. After seeing him refreshed and con- 
soled, she quitted him; but had scarcely proceeded some 
steps when she heard the doors unlock, and the noise of a 
number of armed men entering. Slie flew back to the vault, 
and motioned the refugee to silence. ‘The persons who now 
filled the church were a detachment of French soldiers, who 
had been sent there to search for an emigrant the sexton was 
suspected of concealing. ‘The sexton himself led them on. 
Perfectly unconscious of the danger his niece had incurred, 
proud of his own innocence, he loudly encouraged their activi- 
ty, and directed their researches to each remote corner of the 
chapel, that every spot might attest his good faith. What a 
situation for the two captives! The soldiers passed many 
times over the fatal door, led by their restless and prying con- 
ductor, and each footstep sounded to the trembling victims 
below as the signal of their death. The entrance of the vault 
however remained unobserved, the noise by degrees died 
away, aud when the niece of the sexton ventured fromm the 
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vault, she found the door of the church shut, and every one 
gone. She again assured the refugee of her steadfast protec- 
tion, and retired. 

On the following day, and for many succeeding days, she 
regularly supplied him with provisions; and the instant a fa- 
vorable moment arrived for his escape, his vigilant friend con- 
ducted him from his subterraneous abode, and instructed him 
in the safest means to pass unmolested. Leaving the tomb, 
he gained the country ; and soon after rejoining his wife, her 
presence and affections taught him to appreciate still more 
highly the services of his generous benefactress. 





== ——— 





THEORETIC SPECULATION. 

THE attention of philosophers and naturalists was at a cer- 
tain period long and ardently excited by a number of fossil 
skeletons discovered in a marsh on the banks of Ohio. These 
were considered at the time as bones of the elephant, but af- 
terwards proved, by an eminent and indefatigable anatomist, 
not to be remains of that animal, but of a species of the car- 
nivorous kind, more enormous in bulk, and now wholly ex- 
tinct or unknown. 

The subject has been scientifically investigated by an in- 
genious German and well informed mineralogist, Mr. Rasps, 
who has resided long in England; he controverts some of the 
positions of the learned professor and others, he apparently 
confirms: but the difficulty of accounting for animals, no 
longer existing in countries where they seem at a certain time 
to have been numerous, still remains to be explained; it has 
escaped the sagacity of Gmelin, the genius of Buffon, and the 
minute research of Daubenton. 

A modern theorist of a lively and eccentric cast has, in his 
own opinion, easily solved the mystery, by supposing that the 
bones in question are the remains of certain angelic beings, 
the original tenants of this our terrestrial globe, in its primi- 
tive state, till for their transgressions both were involved in 
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ruin ; after which this shattered planet was refitted for the 
accommodation of its present inhabitants !!! 


But, romance out of the question, is it not possible to ac- 


count for such an assemblage of creatures, in a country where 
they no longer exist, by susifosing that, at some remote peri- 
od, the place in which they were found mighz have lain in the 
tract of a conqueror unknown to the historians of Europe ; 
that it might have been the scene of a battle, and the animals 
in question part of the baggage train, destroyed by slaughter 
or disease, and left in the hurry of flight, or of pursuit, to puz- 
zle and set at defiance gencrations then unborn ? Chronology 


so remote is a terra incognita to the philosopher as well as 
the historian. 








LOGIC, OR THE ART OF REASONING. 

Loic, or (as it may be called) the art of disputing sophis- 
tically, makes a considerable part of our academical educa- 
tion: yet Gassendus, who was a great reasoner, has attempted 
to prove that it 1s, in truth, neither necessary nor useful. He 
thinks that reason, or innate force and energy of understand- 
ing, is sufficient of itself; that its own zatural movements, 
without any discipline from art, are equal to the investigation 
and scttling of truth ; that it no more wants the assistance of 
jogic, to conduct to this, tian the eye wants a lanthorn to ena- 
ble it to see the sun; and however he might admit as curious, 
he would doubtless reject as useless, all such productions as 
Quiilet’s Callipedia, Thevenot on the drt of Swimming, or 
Boreili de Motu Animalium; upon the firmest persuasion that 
the innate force and energy of nature, when instinct honestly 
does her best, is sure to attain those several objects, without 
any didactic rules or precepts. 

If logic, therefore, be not necessary, it is probably of no 
ereat use ; and it has beet deemed not only an impertinent 
but a pernicious science —“ Logic,” says lord Bacon, “ is 
usually taught too early in life. That minds, raw and unfur- 
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nished with matter, should begin their cultivation from such 
a science, is just like learning to weigh or measure the wind. 
Hence, what in young men should be manly reasoning, often 
degenerates into ridiculous affectation and childish sophistry. 
Certainly where materials are wanting, the dispute runs alto- 
cether upon words; andthe whole will be conducted with the 


33 
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slight and and legerdemain of sophistry We have a pleas- 
ant instance upon record of this school errantry—this trick of 
seeming to prove something, when in reality you prove noth= 
ing. A countryman, for the entertainment of his son when 
returned from the university, ordered six egg's to be boiled = 
two for him, two for his mother, and two for himself :—but the 
son, itching to give a specimen of his newly acquired science, 
boiled only three. To the father, asking the reason of this, 
“ why,” says the son, “ there are six.” “ Howso!” says the 
father, “I can make but three.” & No?!” replies the young 
sophister, is not here one ? (counting them out) is not there 
iwo2 and is not there three 2? and do not one, two and three 
make six 2? —=“< Well, then,” says the father, “ I'll take zwo, 
your mother shall’ have ome, aid you shall have the other 
three !” 

Many appearances may tempt one to suspect that the un- 
derstanding, disciplined by logic, is not competent for the in- 
vestigation of truth as if left to its natural operations. “ A 
man of wit,”’ says Boyle, “ who applies himself long and close 
ly to logic, seldom fails of becoming a caviller;* and by his 
sophistical subtleties perplexes and embroils the very theses 
he hath defended. He chooses to destroy his own work rather 


* These syttocrstici are terrible company to men in general, and fit 
only for one another. With them you cannot be said to have conver- 
sation, but altercation rather; for there is something so captious and 
litigious in their spirit, that they draw every, the most trifling thing 
that can be started into a dispute. Before such you must not expect 
to talk at ease; that ease and indolence, which make a man careless 
about both ideas and language: no, you must be wary and correct; 
you must be always upon the defensive ; and must keep as perpetual 
guard as you would over your purse were a pickpocket in the room 
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than forbear disputing ; and he starts such objections against 
his own opinions, that his whole art cannot solve them. Such 
is the fate of those who apply themselves too much to the 
subtleties of dialectics.”—This is the opinion of Boyle, who 
probably knew, from feeling and experience, the truth of what 
he said: for he was a very great logician, as well as a very 
great sceptic. 

Our memorable Chillingworth is another instance to prove 
that logic, instead of assisting, may possibly obstruct and hurt 
the understanding. ‘ Chillingworth,” says lord Clarendon, 
who knew him well, “ was a man of great subtiety of under- 
standing, and had spent all his younger time in disputation ; 
of which he arrived to so great a mastery as not to be inferior 
to any man in those skirmishes: but he had, with his notable 
perfection in this exercise, contracted such an irresolution 
and habit of doubting, that by degrees he grew confident in 
nothing, and a sceptic in the greatest mysteries of faith. All 
his doubts grew out of himself, when he assisted his scruples 
with the strength of his own reason, and was then too hard 
himself.” 

To conclude. What was the meaning of that stricture 
upon Seneca, Verborum minutiis rerum frangit pondera, which, 
according to lord Bacon, may thus be applied to the school- 
men—Questionum minutii scilitigiosa subtilitas, as he calls it, 
by their /ogica/ refinements and distinctions, they had chopped 
iruth so down into mincemeat, as to leave it only without pro- 
portion of form, but almost without substance. 








EMPLOYMENT FOR A WIFE. 

Ir aman had presumed to hint to the late Mrs. Woi- 
sTONCRAFT, that a married woman, who followed these di- 
rections, might be as happy in herself and as useful a mem- 
ber of society, as one formed upon fer plan and exhibited in 
a certain singular and reprehensible book, published since 
her death, the bare supposition would probably haye produ- 
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ced a sneer from the heroine, and a contemptuous frown from 
the philosopher who, in the memorial he has left of his de- 
ceased wife, has palpably overleaped the boundaries of deco- 
rum and good sense: perhaps the sceptic, who is for discuss- 
ing and unveiling every thing, had in his mind the senti- 
ment of a certain poet, and was of opinion that he was 

Never so sure our wonder to create 

As when he touch’d the bounds of all we hate. 
Bat the old-fashioned doctrine of domestic duties and female 
occupations must not be forgotten. 

“ When first thou awakest in the morning lift up thy heart 
and yoice in thankfulness to God, who made thee ; thus call- 
ing to mind thy Maker at thy early rising, thou shalt speed 
better for it in the rest of the day. 

“ Having arrayed thysclf as becometh a decent housewife, 
sweep thy house and dress thy dishboard, and see that ail 
things be set in due order within and without ; that the kine 
be milked, the calves suckled, and the miik skimmed ; then 
let the young children be taken up, washed right wholesome- 
ly all over them ii spring water, combed and kirtled, and sit 
down, with thy family, to breakfast. 

“ Corn and malt must be ordered for the mill; and, that 
thou have thy measure again, mete it to and from the miller, 
who else will not deal truly with thee, or thy malt will not be 
dried as it should be. 

“ Thou must make butter and cheese according as the 
weather urgeth and the cows fill the dishes ; the swine must 
be served morning and evening, not forgetting the poultry, 
and when the time of year cometh, thou wilt take good heed 
how thy hens, ducks and geese do lay ; gather up their eggs 
diligentiy, and when they was broody, set them right cun- 
ningly, so that neither beast, swine nor vermin hurt or molest 
them; all whole-footed fowls, thou knowest will sit a month, 
and all cloven-footed fowls three weeks, except peahens, tur- 
keys, cranes, and bustards. 

*“ Tadvise thee earnestly to remember well one thing : 
when in winter time, that the days be short and the evenings 
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jong, and thou sittest by the fire and hast supped consider in 
thy mind whether the works that thou and thy maidens do 
are of advantage equal to the fire and candle, the meat and 
drink that they consume ; if not, go to thy bed, and be up by 
time to breakfast before day-light, that thou mayest have all 
the day before thee entire to do thy business. 

‘In the beginning of March it is time for a wife to have 
an eye to her garden, and to get as many good seeds and 
herbs as she can for the pot and platter; in March also is 
the season to sow flax and hemp: it needeth not for me to 
show how it should be sown, weeded, pulled, watered, dried, 
beaten, broken, towed, hackled, spun, wounden, warped, and 
wove ; for in such matters, peradventure, thou art better in- 
structed than me. 

‘It is my business to observe, that although a woman can- 
not wholly and altogether get her living honestly by the dis- 
taff, yet it should always be ready for a pastime ; it stoppeth 
many unemployed gaps, and provideth articles both for bed 
and board, for which hard money must otherwise go forth 
from thy husband’s purse ;—there be spinters as well as 
wives, who make it a matter of conscience never to buy sheets, 
body-clothes, towels, shirts, and such like. 

“ It is a wife’s occupation to winnow all manner of corn, 
and to keep a watchful eye that the cay-labourers and out- 
cwellers bring not with them, nor carry forth nor conceal 
their pokes (4¢gs), which under a pretence of hoiding their 
bottle and scrip, only serve to lower the heap on the barn floor. 

“It is a wife’s occupation to wash and to wring, or to see 
well after and be among them, that the soap and firewood be 
not made waste of; to be brisk at harvest ; and in time of 
need, while the coppers are boliing the provision, to help 
her husband to load the cart or the waggon ; to go or ride te 
market, and sell her butter, cheese, eggs, chickens, geese, 
and pigs ; to purchase all necessary things, and to make a 
true reckoning and account thereof to her husband when she 
returns.” 
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To address the above homely directions indiscriminately 
to women of all ranks would be caricaturing advice, and con- 
yerting wholesome rules into ironical ridicule. Yet if the 
majority of our young women of scanty expectations would 
not fix their eyes so steadily, as for the most part they do, on 
the more elevated and wealthy classes of society, whom they 
vainly and ruinously attempt to imitate ; if in their views, 
their education, their habits, their dress, and their manners, 
they could happily be prevailed on to attend more to domes- 
tic duty, and less to trifling amusement and ornamental ac- 
complishments ; if they could be convinced, that to make a 
pudding or a shirt, or even their own gowns, is a species of 
knowledge rather more useful than dancing a minuet, talk- 
ing bad French, or spoiling a piano-forte : we might, in that 
case, hope to see gradually diminished that shocking and e- 
normous mass of venal beauty, which renders our passing 
the streets, after a certain hour, distressing to our feelings, 
hazardous to the morals, and injurious to the rising genera- 
tion. 

Women, indeed, formed on the narrow unphilosophic plan 
here aimed at, wouid probably not reach that criterion of ab- 
solute perfection and inequality sought after and expected by 
Mrs. WotstoncrarFt ; they perhaps would, in some res- 
pects, come wnder the description of what she calls domestic 
drudges—but surely a more desirable state than being 
drudges to infamy and prostitution. 

Women, thus educated and thus instructed, would prob- 
ably revolt at living as concubines with one man, or at in- 
dulging warm wishes for another, perhaps the husband ofa 
friend; they would not only submit to stated returns of re- 
pugnance, but would seize with eagerness and pleasure ev- 
ery opportunity of pouring forth their hearts in gratitude to 
the almighty Creator of the universe. 

When their last hour was come, as reasonable beings, 
sensible of their frailties and faults, they would naturally 
cast an anxious cye towards that world unknown; they 
would neither desire nor deserve the panegyric of a modern 
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philosopher, by quitting a scene of trial and temptation, on 
which eternal happiness or eternal misery depended, with 
cold indifference, or suppressed anxiety. 








HISTORY OF KNAVERY. 

A mMucH more curious or entertaining miscellany can hard- 
ly be imagined, than a laborious compiler might collate from 
the frauds, tricks, and ingenious decepticns, by which villains 
and sharpers eke out, for a short time, their miserable exist- 
ence, in the great towns and cities of Europe. London, there 
is reason to believe, stands foremost as a mart for this as well 
as every other kind of traffic. ‘ihither flock the reprobates 
and vagabonds exiled by their offences from all parts of the 
earth ; and there, it may be said, the two extremes of honesty 
and dishonesty have taken up their quarters ; there they con- 
front each other, intrenched ijike lord Wellington and Mas- 
sena, intent upon mutual annoyance and destruction, but una- 
ble to get the better, cithcr of the other, or to do more than 
manceuvre and skirmish in outposts. The honest are fre- 
quently robbed, and the dishonest frequently hanged—but the 
great body of either stili maintains its stand without any dimi- 
nution. 

Idle and depraved wretches consider labor too painful to be 
endured, and therefore will steal, cheat, cr even cut a throat 
rather than work to earn a livelihood, or acquire property. In 
every age and country, society has been infested with such be- 
ings, whom frequcnt detections have driven to the highest 
exertion of ingenuity to devise new and unsuspected modes 
of fraud and deception. Of all the inventions of man to live 
in idleness upon the labors of his fellow creatures, the most 
ancient, and in its effects the most comprehensive, is begging 
—a practice, which has struck forth in infinite ramifications 
to every part of the earth, and assumed as many shapes as 
there are objects to be feigned in the great miscellany of the 
living world. ‘The fraternity of mendicants lave resister 
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every attempt to dissolve their body, nor will they vanish till 
the last day shall remove every living creature from the earth. 
After the establishment of christianity, flocks of christians de- 
termined to devote themselves to the service of the Lord, in 
their way, and work no more ; such were the pilgrims, friars 
mendicants. Inthe mayoralty of sir Francis Child, 1732, 502 
persons were indicted at the Old Bailey ; 70 of whom receiy- 
ed sentence of death; 208 of transportation; eight were fined, 
imprisoned, or pilloried ; four were burnt in the hand; four 
whipped ; and 288 acquitted. 

In 1722, ten pounds reward was offered by the clerk of the 
New River Company, for the apprehension of persons who 
had wantonly tapped the pipes, and others that had cut the 
banks and let the water on their own possessions. 

Guinea-dropping was practised in 1700; and it was cus- 
tomary for thieves to carry cocks into retired or vacant places 
to throw at them, in order to collect spectators, and empty 
iheir pockets. 

In so populous a city as London, no place is sacred from the 
contrivances of sharpers. Even the plate used at the corona- 
tion feast of queen Anne, in Westminster-hall, April 1702, 
was stolen, with table linen, and a great deal of pewter. 

Mr. Sheridan in the Critic, forcibly exposes the various 
kinds of puffs used by tradesmen and authors ; and he classes 
them very justly into the puff direct, indirect, &c. The first 
instance which occurs of a case in point, after 1700, is the 
following, from a hair-dresser, which fraternity is notorious 
lor extreme modesty and truth in their addresses to the pub- 
lic == Whereas a pretended hair cutter between the maypole 
in the Strand and St. Clement’s church, hath without any pro- 
vocation maliciously abused Jenkin Cuthbeartson, behind his 
back, at several persons’ houses, and at his own shop, which 
hath been very much to his disadvantage, by saying, that he 
was a pitiful fellow and a blockhead, and that he did not un- 
derstand bow to cut hair or shave: I therefore the said Jenkin 
Cuthbeartson, think myself obliged to justify myself, and ¢o 
ot the world know that I understand my trade so far, that I 
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challenge the aforesaid pretended hair-cutter, or any that be- 
longs to him, either to shave or cut hair, or any thing that be- 
tongs to the trade, for five or ten pounds, to be judged by two 
sufficient men of our trade, as witness my hand this 9th day 
of November, 1702. Jenkin Cuthbeartson.”’ 
Fellows who pretended to calculate nativities were to be 
met with in several parts of London at the same period: they 
sold ridiculous inventions, which they termed sigi/s, and the 
possessor of those had but to fancy they would protect them- 
selves and property, and the object of the conjuror was ac- 
complished. Almanac John obtained great celebrity in this 
art; it appears that he was a shoemaker, and resided in the 
Strand. This fellow and others of his fraternity, preyed upon 
fools or very silly people only ; their losses were therefore of 
very little moment, and the turpitude of Almanac John was 
not quite so great as that of the villains who affected illness 
and deformity to rob the charitable, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing notice in 1702 :—“ That people may not be imposed 
upon by beggars who pretend to be lame, dumb, &c. which 
really are not so, this is to give notice, that the president and 
governors for the poor of London, pitying the case of one 
Richard Alegil, a bev of eleven years of age, who pretended 
himself lame of both his legs, so that he used to go shoving 
himself along on his breech: they ordered him to be taken 


into their work-house, intending to make him a tailor, upon. 


which he confessed that his brother, a boy of seventeen years 
of age, about four years ago, by the advice of other beggars, 
contracted his legs, and turned them backwards, so that he 
never used them from that time to this, but followed the trade 
of begging; that he usually got five shillings a day, some- 
times ten shillings ; that he had been all over the counties, 
especially the west of England, where his brother carried him 
on a horse, and pretended that he was born so. He hath also 
civen an account that he knows of other beggars that pretend 
to be dumb and lame, and of some that tie their arms in their 
breeches, and wear a wooden stump in their sleeve. The 
said president and governors have caused his legs to be set 
straight, and he now has the use of them and walks upright.” 
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A shocking instance of depravity occurred in March, 1718. 
A Quaker potter of the name of Oades, who resided in Gravel- 
lane, Southwark, had four sons, whom he admitted inte part- 
nership with him, and at the same time suffered them to carry 
on business on their own account. This method of proceed- 
ing naturally led to jealousies and envy on both sides, which 
increased to such a degree of rancour, that the father and sons 
appear to have acted towards each other as if no connection 
subsisted between them. The immediate cause of the horrid 
eyent that renders the tale odious, was the arrest of Oades by 
his sons, for the violation of the peace, which they had bound 
him in a penalty to observe, and the consequent expulsion of 
their mother from her dwelling. This act attracted the no- 
tice of the populace, whe seldom fail to adopt the right side of 
a question of justice, and as usual they began to execute sum- 
mary vengeance on the house. The sons, an attorney, and 
another person, secured themselves within it, whence they read 
the riot act, and fired immediately after ; a bullet entered the 
head ofa woman, who fell dead; the assault then became more 
furious ; and persons were sent for Mr. Lade, a justice : that 
gentleman bailed the father, and commanded the sons to sub- 
mit in vain; he therefore found it necessary to send fora 
guard of soldiers, who arrived and commencedaregular siege ; 
but the fortress was not stormed till two o’clock in the morns 
ing, when a courageous fellow scaled a palisade on the back 
part of the house, and admitted his party, who rushed in, and 
secured the garrison. The son of Oades who shot the woman; 
was tried for the murder, found guilty, but pardoned on his 
father’s intercession, provided he banished himself. 

An extraordinary escape was accomplished in 1716, by a 
highwayman named Goodman, who had been apprehended 
with great exertion and difficulty, and brought to trial at the 
Old Bailey, where the jury pronounced him guilty, but at the 
instant the verdict was given, he sprang over the enclosure, 
and eluded every endeavour to arrest his progress. Such was 
the daring folly of this man, that he frequently appeared in 


public, and presuming on his supposed security, actually went 
VOL. IV. 39 
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to Mackerel’s Quaker coffce-house, in Bartlet’s buildings, for 
the purpose of procuring the arrest of a carrier, to whom he 
had entrusted 16 pounds, to be conveyed to his wife in the 
country, and who supposing Goodman would te hanged, had 
converted it to his own use: there he met an attorney by ap- 
pointment, and stationed four desperadoes at the door, armed 
with pistols, in order to repel any attempt at seizing him. The 
attorney, aware of his precaution, listened to the case of the 
carrier, and studiously avoided betraying him ; but the instant 
Goodman departed, he declared who his client was, upon whick 
several persons watched the wretch to his place of conceal- 
ment, where they attacked him, and he them, with the utmost 
resolution. After a severe conflict, in which the assailants 
were compelled to bruise him dreadfully, he was secured; but 
throwing himself down in the street, they were at last com- 
pelled to bind and carry him in a cart to prison: he was hang- 
ed not long after. 

The mistress of Child’s coffee-house, was defrauded of a 
considerable sum in September, 1716, by an artful stratagem: 
She received a note by the penny post, which appeared to come 
from Dr. Mead, who frequented her house, saying, that a par- 
cel would be sent there for him from Bristol, containing choice 
drugs, and begging her to pay the sum of 6 pounds 11 shil- 
lings tothe bearer. The reader will probably anticipate the 
denouement ; the bundle was brought, the money paid ; the 
doctor declared his ignorance of the transaction, the parcel 
was opened, and the contents found to be rags. 

It is not often that thefts can be narrated which are calcu- 
lated to produce a smile ; and yet we are much mistaken if- 
the reader doth not relax his risible faculties, when he is in- 
formed of a singular method of stealing wigs, practised in 
1717. This we present him veréatim, from the Weekly 
Journal of March $30—* The thieves have got such a villain- 
ous way now of robbing gentlemen, thatthey cut holes through 
the back of hackney coaches, and take away their wigs, or fine 
head dresses of gentlewomen ; soa gentleman was served last 
Sunday, in Tooley-street, and another but last Tuesday in 
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Fenchurch-street ; wherefore this may serve for a caution to 
gentlemen or gentlewomen that ride single in the night time, 
to sit in the foreseat, which will prevent that way of robbing.” 

Immediately after the disclosure of the shocking villainy 

practised by stock jobbers and the south sea directors, another 
impostor was exposed to public view, and the charity, that had 
voluntary flown into his pocket, turned to more worthy chan- 
nels. It is true the fellow was a little villain, but his arts may 
serve as a beacon tothe unwary. The wretch pretended to 
be subject to epileptic fits, and would fall purposely into some 
dirty pool, whence he never failed to be conveyed to a dry 
place, or to receive handsome donations ; sometimes he ter- 
rified the spectators with frightful gestures and convulsive 
motions, as if he would beat his head and limbs to pieces ; 
and, gradually recovering, receive the rewards of his perform- 
ance; but the frequency of the exploit at length attracted the 
notice of the police, by whom he was conveyed in a dreadful 
fit to the lord mayor, in whose presence the fit continued with 
the utmost violence ; that respectable magistrate, undertak- 
ing the office of physician, prescribed the Compter, and finally 
the work-house, where he had no sooner arrived, than, finding 
it useless to counterfeit, he began to amend, and beat his hemp 
with double cheerfulness, 

A brother in iniquity went to as many as twenty taverns in 
one afternoon, the landlords of which were ordered by him to 
prepare a supper for three officers of the guards, and to pay 
him a shilling for his trouble, and to charge it to the officers. 

The year 17&3 introduced a new and dreadful trait in the 
customs of thieves and other villains, which seems to have 
originated in the lazy constitutions of some predatory wretch- 
es in Bristol; where they sent a letter to a ships’ carpenter, 
threatening destruction to himself and property, if he did not 
deposite a certain sum in a place pointed out bythem. As 
that unfortunate person neglected to do so, his house was burnt 
in defiance of every precaution ; and the practice was imme- 
diately adopted throughout the kingdom, to the constant ter- 
ror of the opulent. London had a three-fold share of incendi- 
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aries ; indeed, the letters inserted in the newspapers, received 
by various persons, are disgraceful even to the most abandon- 
ed character. The king was at length induced to issue a 
proclamation, forbidding any person to comply with demands 
for money, and offering 300 pounds reward for the apprehen- 
sion of such as had, for four months previous to the date of the 
proclamation, sent incendiary letters, or maimed or injured 
his subjects for noncompliance. 

A female, of tolerable appearance, and between thirty and 
forty years of age, was the cause of much alarm in :731, by 
pretending to hang herself in different parts of the town. Her 
method was thus: she found a convenient situation for the ex- 
periment, and suspended herself; an accomplice, always at 
hand for the purpose, immediately released her from the rope, 
and after rousing the neighbourhood, absconded. Humanity 
induced the spectators to take her into houses, and always to 
relieve her, who were told, when sufficiently recovered to ar- 
ticulate, that she had possessed 1500 pounds, but marrying an 
Trish captain, he robbed her of every penny, and fled, which 
produced despair, and a determination te commit suicide. 

Three different sets of sharpers infested the metropolis the 
following winter, who went from house to house with counter- 
feited letters of request from the magistrates and rectors of 
Tid, St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire, and Outwell and Terrington, 
Norfolk ; representing that dreadful fires had almost desolat- 
ed those places ; when, in truth, no such event had happened. 








RELIQUES OF ROBERT BURNS. 
‘ TuHose of either sex, but particularly the female, who 
are lukewarm in that most important of all things, religion. 
« Oh, my soul, come not thou into their secret! I will 
lay before you the outlines of my belief. He, who is our au- 
thor and preserver, and will one day be our judge, must be 
(not for his sake in the way of duty, but from the native im- 
pulse of our hearts) the object of our reverential awe and 
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grateful adoration. He is almighty and all bounteous ; we 
are weak and dependant; hence prayer and every other 
sort of devotion. ‘ He is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to everlasting life ;’ consequently it 
must be in every one’s power to embrace his offer of ‘ ever- 
lasting life ;’ otherwise he could not, in justice, condemn 
those who did not. A mind, pervaded, actuated and gov- 
erned, by purity, truth and charity, though it does not merit 
heaven, yet is an absolutely necessary pre-requisite, without 
which heaven can neither be obtained nor enjoyed ; and by 
divine promise, such a mind shall never fail of attaining ‘ ev- 
erlasting life ;” hence, the impure, the deceiving and the un- 
charitable, exclude themselves from eternal bliss by their un- 
fitness for enjoying it. The Supreme Being has put the im- 
mediate administration of all this, for wise and good ends, 
best known to himself, into the hands of Jesus Christ, a great 
personage, whose relation to him we cannot comprehend ; 
but whose relation to us isa guide and saviour ; and who, 
except for our own obstinacy and misconduct, will bring us 
all, through various ways and by various means, to bliss at 
last. 

These are my tenets. My creed is pretty nearly express- 
ed in the last clause of Jamie Dean’s grace, an honest weav- 
er in Ayrshire : ‘ Lord, grant that we may lead a gude life ! 
for a gude end, at least it helps weel.” 


“ Coarse minds are not aware how much they injure the 
keenly-feeling tie of bosom friendship, when in their foolish 
officiousness, they mention what nobody cares for recollect- 
ing. People of nice sensibility and generous minds, have a 
certain intrinsic dignity that fires at being trifled with, or 
lowered, or even too nearly approached. 


“ My definition of worth is short. Truth and humanity 
respecting our fellow creatures ; reverence and humility in 
the presence of that Being, my creator and preserver, and 
who, I have every reason to believe, will one. day be my 
judge, The first part of my definition is the creature of un- 
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biassed instinct ; the last is the child of after reflection. 
Where I found these two essentials, I would gently note and 


slightly mention any attendant flaws—flaws, the marks and 
consequences of human nature.” 





The annexed stanzas were composed by Burns, when he was seventerp 
I dream’d I lay where flow’rs were springing, 
Gayly in the sunny beam ; 
List’ning to the wild birds’ singing, 
By a falling crystal stream : 
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Straight the sky grew black and daring, 
Through the woods the whirlwinds rave ; 
Trees with aged arms were warring 
O’er the swelling drumlie wave. 


Such was life’s deceitful morning, 
Such the pleasures | enjoy’d ; 

But lang ere noon, loud tempests storming, 
A’ my flowery bliss destroy’d. 





Though fickle Fortune has deceiv’d me, 
She promis’d fair—perform’d but ill ; 
Of many a joy and hope bereav’d me, 
I bear a heart supporis me still.” 


The following beautiful verses are in the collection written by ong 
John Lepraik, and composed at a time when his wife was fretting o- 
ver their misfortunes. It is mentioned by Burns, in one of his poef- 
eal epistles, in these terms : 


““ There was a sang amang the rest, 

Aboon them a’ it pleas’d me best, 

That some kind husband had addrest 
To some sweet wife : 

it thrill’d the heart-strings through the breast, 
A’ to the life. 








SONG. 


When I upon thy bosom lean, 
And fondly clasp thee a’ my ain ; 
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I glory in the sacred ties 
That made us ane, who ance were twain. 


A mutual flame inspires us baith, 
The tender look, the melting kiss ; 
Even years shall ne’er destroy our love ; 
But only gie us change o’ bliss. 


Hae Ia wish? It’s a’ for thee ; 
I ken thy wish is me to please ; 
Our moments pass sae smooth away, 
That numbers on us look and gaze. 


Weel pleas’d they see our happy days, 
Nor Envy’s set find aught to blame : 
And aye when weary cares arise, 
Thy bosom still shall be my hame. 


1’ll lay me there and take my rest ; 
And if that aught disturb my dear, 

Vl bid her laugh her cares away, 
And beg her not to drap a tear. 


Hae I a joy ? its a’ her ain, 
United still her heart and mine ; 

They’re like the woodbine round the tree, 
That’s twin’d till death shall them disjoin. 











ON WINE. 


From an English Publication. 

Tue English, according to the good old custom handed 
down to them from Anacreon and Horace, are fond of sing- 
ing the joys of love and wine, and possess several madrigals 
in no small request, informing all whom it may concern, that 
whosoever wishes to obtain the myrtle of Venus, must walk 
(as steadily as he can] through the vineyard of Bacchus te 
ebtain it. When I declare that my only reason for dissent 
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ing from this established creed, is that it is not true, I shall 
perhaps be considered by these thirsty souls as dry enough 
to be burnt for a heretic ; and yet such is undoubtedly my 
opinion. Iam at this moment casting my eyes over a map of 
Europe, which decorates the screen I use to keep Boreas 
from my fire-side, and am forcibly reminded by it, that the 
potent Turk, and the gallant Frenchman, and the armorous 
natives of Spain and Portugal, possess a tract of territory 
fully sufficient to qualify them to vote upon the question, 
and are at least as much wedded to Venus as the English, 
without being altogether as assiduous in their courtship of 
Bacchus. It is indeed a curious fact, that the inhabitants of 
the continent, like the asinine Midas, convert the juice of 
the grape into aurum potadile, and are content to resign 
their port and claret, and to receive British guineas in ex- 
change from those jolly dogs, who consider the third bottle 
as synonymous with the third heaven. ; 

Trelawny, whose pimpled visage begins to preclaim him 
a member of this guzzling fraternity, accosted me last Wed- 
nesday evening in the lobby of Covent Garden theatre, and 
insisted upon taking me under his arm, on the following day 
to dine with as honest a set of fellows as ever drew a cork» 
My respect for English honesty made me obey the summons 
with alacrity ; and as the clock struck five, I experienced the 
honour of an introduction to the president, a fat chubby man, 
cased in a red waistcoat and leather breeches. As he was in 
the act of squeezing lemons into a bowl, rivalling in magni- 
tude that of the devil of Brighton, his salutation was necessa- 
vily concise, consisting of a momentary elevation of his eyes, 
a grunt of “ Sarvant Sir,” and a return of his optics down- 
wards to the object of their adoration. This laconic welcome 
was much applauded by my introducer, who observed to me 
ina side whisper, that business must be minded. We sat 
down at a quarter past five to a dinner consisting of pork in 
all its varieties of leg, spare-rib, and chop. It seems that 4 
few years ago, one of the tribe of Levi broke the head of a care 
penter in a dispute abont the possibility of rebuilding the tem- 
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ple of Jerusalem, upon which occasion the club confined their 
future viands to the flesh of the unclean beast, as a polite mode 
of excluding the descendants of Abraham. The conversa- 
tion was lively and diverting, and but for the frequent inter- 
ruption occasioned by calling on the company for toasts and 
sentiments, would for two or three hours have highly amused 
me. I have not lived in England long enough to relish the 
giving of toasts and sentiments, so as to feel any diminuuon of 
the head-ache, from a jingling sentiment about champagne 
and real pain, nor can I see the propriety of swallowing Lord 
Collingwood or Sir Sidney Smith, when they might be so 
much better employed in battling with my countrymen on the 
main, who by the bye, stomach them at sea just as ill as I do 
in port. I have a great respect for Mr. Sheridan, but old 
Sherry is very little improved by soaking him at the bottom of 
a glass, and I can venture to affirm that the Duke of Clarence 
is not so ambitious of treading in the steps of his predecessor 
as to wish to convert my belly into a butt of Malmsey Madei- 
ra, that his highness may have the honour of floating in the 
middle of it. These sentiments, however, you may be sure I 
kept to myseif. The songs and bon mots had for me the at- 
traction of novelty, and in the members, inspired that attentive 
respect, which is due to old age. One thing was worthy of 
remark, the oldest and feeblest of the party, were precisely 
those, whe boasted the loudest of their exploits in love and 
drinking. 

I longed to cite the instance of abbé Sicyes, who in our ear- 
lier days, in answer to a variety of declaratory plans for a new 
government, advised the proposers to spare their eloquence 
with this reproof, «* A constitution acts but doesnot talk.” A 
war-worn veteran on my left hand carried his glass to his head 
with a tremulous motion like the accidental meeting of two 
loyal streamers on a steeple in a high wind. Opposite to me 
sat another who shuilled into the room on two crutches, and 
whose lower extremitics were of no more use to him, than 
those of the marble-thighed monarch in the Arabian, and the 
vice-president at the foot of the table, had his mouth so pes- 
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verted by the palsy, that his head almost touched his left 
shoulder in his endeavour to bring his lips parallel to the hoe 


rizon to receive their darling beverage. How laudable is the 
ambition of those men, who sacrifice fame, health, and wealth 
in wooing that tun-bellied deity, who extracts the brains of 
kis votaries through their palates ! About nine o’clock cont 
viviality had reached its climax ; wit afterwards degenerated 
into buffoonery, and friendship frowned in bestiality. Con- 
fusion became the order of the night, and I thought myself 
lucky in reaching my lodgings at cleven, without being de- 
tained to sojourn in the watch-house. Is it not lamentable, 
Ambrose, to see a race of intelligent beings—but I hate mor- 
alizing. . 

The other sex are certainly wiser than we; they rarely in- 
dulge in the pleasures of the bottle, till those of love are be- 
yond their reach. Ariadne would never have taken to Bac- 
chus if she had not been deserted by Theseus. For myself I 
object to convivial clubs for several reasons. The very end 
they have in view is lost in their eagerness to obtain it. Pleas 
sure is anymph by far too independent to come like an orange- 
wench at a bidding: she must invite herself or she will stay 
away, even though the first Monday in every month is ap- 
pointed to receive her.  Let’s be funny next Sunday,” said 
Hit Chuckle to me last summer, we’ll hire a boat and dine at 
Greenwich. Ive got a foolscap and bells, Muzz has hired a 
cat’s head mask, and Dick Dabble has promised to bring his 


pea-shooter to pepper the flats in the Gravesend bay—Damme 
we'll keep it up in fine style.’ The day came, the party em- 
varked at Tower stairs, foolscap, mask, pea-shooter and all, 


and during the whole voyage were as mute as so many mack- 
erel. So much for pleasure as per appointment ! But my ob- 
jection to clubs would not be lessened were they as merry as 
they profess to be. I dislike any established evening amuse- 
ment in which women have no share. Why, if I am mar- 
ried, should I and my wife ; if single, I and my mistress, be 
thus kept apart, like the weati:er giass, she at home, I abroad, 
and ¥ice versa? I consider a clever, good humoured wife [as 
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handsome and as much under thirty as she pleases | to be the 
sugar in the chequered punch-bowl in man’s life. The mind 
of man intoxicated by the brandy of ambition, soured by the 
kemon of litigation, and—so on to the end of the metaphor! 
Were doctor Johnson alive, and writing his Ramblers, I think 
I could come in for a paragraph. I admit [what indeed it 
would be a folly to deny] that woman was the cause of our 
exclusion from Paradise, but I am the less uneasy upon that 
score from finding thai she can occasionally continue to make 
the wilderness of this world look so like the garden of Eden, 
fas an atonement I suppose for the mischief she has done | 
that it requires no small skill in horticulture to find out the 
difference. 

The Englishman spends his evening in the company of old 
port; the Frenchman in that of young women. What is the 
consequence ? the former is often weary of life, though seated 
in the lap of plenty; the latter an exile and destitute, finds 
himself in a land of brothers, extracting the milk of human 
kindness, even from the bosom of indigence. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
GRATITUDE. 


— 








{It will probably be recollected by many of our readers, that the follow. 
ing poem was spoken at the Boston Theatre, some years since, by 
Mrs. Whitlock. It is believed that it had not then been published, 
and the author was unknown. In 1811 it appeared in Tue Mirror 
or Taste, where it was introduced by the following note.] 





A A foom which at once charms the fancy and engages the heart so deeply 
as the following, it were superfluous to offer any thing more by way 
of preface than an earnest recommendation to our readers not to lose 
a word of it. If our information be correct, the author was an Amer- 
rcan. It has, however, by some means, which, considering the valte of 
the composition appear to us unaccountable, been as yet little known: 





We consider ourselves as enriching the treasures of American litera- 
ture by giving it a permanent place of »ecord. 


—e 
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Warenre, mid Italia’s ever sunny lands ; 
Fast by the streams of Po, Ferrara stands, 





At manhood’s full extent, now just arriv’d, 
In splendid leisure young Cornaro liv’d ; 

Of Hymen’s couch the first, and best belov’d 
Each gift kind nature lent him, art improv’d. 
He knew, and lov’d his city, yet would know, 
What other cities different had to show; 
Eager to gratify his stretching mind, 


a 

4 
« 
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‘Yo one small realm too narrowly confin’d 
To tell his sire his wish, was to succeed ; 
The son but hinted, and the sire agreed : 
And, as became him, full supplied he went, 
And to Livonia first his journey bent : 
On whose fuir shore each distant nation meets, 
And fills with various tongues her peopled streets, 





F-c'. «bject, there, his strict attention drew, 

Merci ne observ’d ;—but, still, found something new : 

Anc sought ‘t sill, for, knowledge all his end, 

Him, who couid turnish that, he deem’d his friend. 
Of graceful presence, and — micn, 

He, in each place of full resort, wes scen ; 
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On tlic throng’d quay, or in the busv hall, 
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And, skill’d in tongues, seem’d countryman to all. 
His lodgings, on a large quadrangle’s side, 
To hin, still thinking, farther thought supplied ; 
And, as each hour of passing day went by, 
Some scene, worth note, still met his curious eye. 
Yet one, among the rest, he oft had weigh’d, ’ 
And, oftenest seen, the stronger mark it made : 
For the sad sigh, that keen misfortune drew, 
Still to his breast an easy access knew. 

As he, each morn, the rising sun beheld, 
Ere yet the moving square with crowds was fill’d , 
On one same spot, as still he look’d around, 
One solitary wretch he always found : 
A porter’s garb declar’d his present yoke ; 
But his whole mien a birth superior spoke ; 
Sighs from his breast in spite of shame would rise, 
And tears, repress’d, flow’d faster from his eyes, 
Which with a knotted rope he wip’d away, 
Sad emblem of his fortune’s deep decay. 

The youth, who, pitying, saw the frequent grief, 
Thought pity blameful, carrying no relief ; 
And generously curious, sought to know, 
In hopes to ease the stranger’s heart-felt wa. 
Cornaro call’d him from his wretched stand 
He came, and silent, waited his command, 
Thinking some errand would a mite afford, 
Just to support a being he abhor’d. 

But other business fill’d Cornaro’s breast, 
And his kind suit in tenderest words he presi. 
Bege’d that he would his cause of grief impart 
To one, who lov’d to soothe an aching heart, 
And always thought, however low his sphere, 
The man who feit affliction worth his care ; 
Kut here believ’d, the stroke of fickle fate 
Was fall’n on him who’d known a better state 
* Then speak,” said he, “ nor let false shame conceal 
Whate’er, with truth, a sufferer may reveal ; 
And if my happier lot may ease thy woes, 
Whate’er a stranger’s car may learn disclose.” 


The list’ning wreich each word with wonder beard. 


ae | 


Felt they were virtue’s dictates, and was cly: 
Ventur’d to throw his slavish badge aside, 
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And, thus, with manly confidence reply’d. 

** T was not always what I now appear, 

But, truths, thy nobleness hath challeng’d—hear. 
First—P’m a Moslem—yet, as here confin’d, 

Must wish thee, as thy milder doctrines, kind : 

O: love thy faith—but hate not me for mine, . 
Which, wert thou born a Turk, had still been thine. 

*« Next, know, e’er sunk to this most abject state, 
Smyrna once saw me happy, though not great ; 

By merchandize with sumptuous affluence blest, 
And sweet content, which great ones seldom taste.. 
But oh! to have been blest, brings no relief ; 

It adds a stronger, keener pang to grief.— 
Forgive these tears, which utter, as they flow, 

A son’s,—a husband’s,—and a father’s wo ; 

To swell each sigh these different feelings join ; 
For all these dear relations once were mine. 

Nor did the hopes of adding to my store 

By lawless plunder, send me from my shore ; 

To gain in bloody fields a hero’s name, 

And reach o’er slau ghter’d heaps a warrior’s fame 
“Twas duty bade me catch the coming gale, 

And filial love that hoisted every sail ; 

*T was to a father’s fond embrace I went, 

Ere yet his lamp of life was wholly spent ; 

To give my sire once more his long lost boy, 

And fill his heart with all a parent’s joy. 

** For Cyprus, then, I sail’d ;—what since befel, 
Let these vile chains,—this abject habit tell ; 
Which with for ever growing grief I bear, 

And, now, the fourth drear winter sees me wear ; 
And years may roll on years, unstopp’d my grief, 
Till welcome death shall bring his last relief. 
And long, ere this sad hour, my friends forlorn 
May, drooping o’er my death untimely, mourn ; 
My fond, old sire, perhaps, my fate unknown, 
Wailing my ravish’d life, consume his own ; 

And what dire pangs my orphan children feel, 

if thou’st a tender parent, thou may’st tell.” 

He ceas’d ;—tears stopp’d his accents ;—and the resi 
A silence, far beyond all words, express’d. 

Nor spoke Cornaro more,—he, too, was mute, 
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Nor language found his fellow grief to suit ; 
But struggling with a tender, bursting sigh, 


Scarcely sobb’d forth,—Friend, take this small supply, 


*T will yield thee some relief;—and were it mine 

To give,—bliss and liberty should be thine! 

He took the gold, and bow’d,—then, slow return’d, 

And, as was wont, in silent sorrow mourn’d. 
Cornaro see in other guise appear ; 

Sudden he stopp’d the unavailing tear : 

And be, said he, my soul, thy joy express’d ; 

°Tis in thy power to make the wretched bless’d : 

Now am I bless’d indeed, since on my wealth 

Depends another’s being,—freedom,—health. 

’Tis EF can bid the sun of mercy shine ; 

His health, his liberty, his life, are mine : 

Whate’er he has of joy, or might receive, 

His country, children, wives, are mine to give 

Now, India’s lord amid his boundless store 

And endless mines, compar’d with me is poor. 

Quick, then, Cornaro, to his ransom flee, 

And let this morning’s sun behold him free! 
Straight to the governor Cornaro went, 

His name, his rank, his cause of coming sent : 

Nor needed long to wait :—his errand told, 

Bringing that ne’er refus’d credential—gold ; 

The price requir’d for liberty he gave ; 

And quick return’d to find the now but fancy’d slave, 

And said—Be free !—His transports who can tell ? 

Which only his who caus’d it could excel ; 

Prostrate, before him, in wild joy he fell; 

Glaaness and wonder in his bosom wrought, 

With lab’ring gratitude his soul was fraught ;. 

Nor had he power to utter half he thought. 

Yet,—O, my great deliverer !—he cried, 

Can such transcendant worth in man reside? 

Or can it be,—that Christian doctrines teach 

Virtues beyond our sacred prophet’s reach ? 

Yet oh !—whate’er the wondrous cause,—reccive 

As much of gratitude as words can give! 

Nor let these bursting tears its force destroy, 

Slaves late of grief, soft offspring now of joy. 

And how my deeds shaH with my words agree. 
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Iet me once reach my country, thou shalt see, 
And know thy generous bounty was not lost ; 
I sgorn to ask thee what thy freedom cost : 
Thut,—to my gratitude has no regard— 
Up to thy worth Pll measure thy reward. 
But can that be ?—Stop, there, Cornaro said, 
If you are happy, I am more than paid. 
And lest your happiness should meet delay, 
Here’s gold, wherewith to speed thee on thy way ; 
If grateful thou wilt be,—at thy return, 
Amidst those slaves, who there in bondage mourn, 
Search out some Christian, from the wretched band, 
Who best may merit freedom from thy hand ; 
Then, think, ’tis in thy power to pay my debt 
By shewing him the mercy thou hast met! 
He said,—and te his lodgings back return’d, 
Honour’s bright lamp within him gently burn’d ; 
Felt and enjoy’d the riot of his breast, 
While conscience furnish’d out the noble feast 
As free as air, from prison just broke out, 
Tie Moslem, instantly the harbour sought ; 
There found a ship, all trim with swelling sails, 
And just prepar’d to catch the fav’ring gales. 
Smyrna her port ;—with prosperous winds she flies. 
And gives him to his home, and former joys. 
Livonia, now, as his Ferrara, known, 
Where, next, for knowledge, is Cornaro flown ° 
For a soul’s banquet far he need not fly, 
Venice, old Ocean’s fairest child so nigh, 
O’er the fam’d Adriatic, where she stood, 
That swells, unenvious of the Tuscan flood ; 
Though Naples, Florence, on his banks he names, 
And to him Tyber pours, from Rome, its streams 
When o’er the Continent fell slavery flew, 
Hither, the goddess, Liberty, withdrew ; 
Here, plac’d her cap, her staff, her armour here, 
And as her own fierce Sparta, held it dear. 
Sach art and science this their dwelling own, 
As guardians to their goddess Freedom’s throne , 
And, as her handmaid, busy Commerce toils, 
Her sister-goddess, Plenty, checrful smiles. 

Here glad Cornare fix’d,—and hop’d to find 
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All that might please a knowledge-loving mind. 
Where the tall columns rose in beauteous wreath, 
Or sculpture seem’d to speak, or paint to breathe. 

And, ah! ke little thought,—the haur was nigh, 
When all the pleasures of his mind should die ; 
The beams of science from his soul retire, 

And fade,—extinguish’d by a nobler fire. 

As kindled wood, howe’er its flames might rise, 
When the bright sun appears, in embers dies. 
Soon as his breast perceiv’d the powerful ray, 
Whate’er before possess’d it, instantly gave way. 
As, in the wood, beneath the lightning’s beam, 
Perish the leaves, and the whole tree is flame : 
Minerva, sudden, from his soul was fled, 

And Venus reign’d, exclusive, in her stead. 

A thousand fair ones in Love’s frolic train, 
Long at the youth had bent their shafts in vain ; 
Launch’d from the wanton eye they sought his heari, 
But Virtue’s buckler still repuls’d the dart. 

Nor all their force, or poison, need he fear, 
Virtue must tip the shaft that enters there. 

As diamonds scorn the keenest powers of steel, 
Anda touch’d alone, by fellow-gems, can feel. 

One glance at last, an easy passage found, 
And, undirected, made the deeper wound ; 
From Modesty’s bright quiver it was sent, 

Nor knew its beauteous owner where it went. 
From chaste Delphina’s powerful eye it came, 
Malta to Venice lent the charming dame. 
Malta,—bless’d Isle !—whose daughters all are fair, 
Whose sons to manly fortitude are deas. 

So properly do love and glory meet, 

And beauty, still, with valour, holds its seat. 

To Venice, by a noble father sent, 

Some pleasing moons the fair one there had spent; 
Beneath a tender, uncle’s careful eye ; 

To whom, but him, should then Cornaro fly ? 

To him his cause of anxious grief unfold ? 

His country, name, and parentage, he told ; 

At once, confess’d his honourable flame, 

And begg’d permission to address the dame. 

To the sweet maid Cornaro urgent sued, 
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And fair Delphina to his hopes subdued ; 
Nor, modesty, herself, a blush put on, 
To be by such a lover quickly won. 


Smoothly, thus far, to happmess, he went, 





Nothing was wanting, but the sire’s consent ; 
Which one, endow’d as he, was sure to gain, 
And when, once seen, would certainly obtain. 





Th’ observing uncle mark’d the wond’rous youth, 
Fathom’d his love, his constancy, and truth : 
Said,—to her father, pleas’d, he would them speed. 
Ife said,—and soon the enamour’d youth agreed. 
Lo! with its precious freight the vessel stor’d, 
Cornaro, and his happiness, on board. 

Bless’d with chaste beauty, he such trifles scorn’d 
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As Jason stole, or Menelaus mourn’d. 
Can gold, the heart, like conquering beauty move ' 





Or what is Just compar’d to sacred love ? 

And now, for Malta, with full sails they stand, 
fame, saw, and all but touch’d the promis’d land 
When, O sad scene of Fortune’s altering brow, 
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False, as the skies above, or seas below ; 





A Turkish galley mark’d them from afar, 
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Pursued their vessel, unprepar’d for war ; 
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Resistance vain, by numbers overborne, 
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lo Smyrna were they carried slaves forlorn 
Can words—what thought can scarce conceive—express 
The uncle’s, virgin’s, lover’s decp distress ? 
Compar’d with which the mangling knife would please ; 
And the fierce rack’s severest pangs be ease. 
And now, expos’d to public sale they stood, 
Amidst the bartering Turk’s insulting crowd : 
Immortal souls the property decreed 
Of the best bidder,—like the ox, or steed. 
E’en this the lovers bore, each other near, 


And, yet unparted, felt no ili despair. 





But, see, at length, accomplish’d wo arrive ' 
To deal the last, sad wound, she had to give 
Her sable store she cull’d, the dart to find, 
Nor left one half so venomed shati behind 
Among the dealers of this cruel fair, 
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Vraine accurs’d—that makes mankind its ware ; 
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4 youthful Turk pass’d young Cornaro by, 
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Health flush’d his cheek, and lust inflam’d his eye 
And to the female slaves his way he bent, 
*Twas there his gold must have its wanton vent. 
How should Delphina, then, escape his sight, 
Too fatally, in midst of sorrow, bright ? 
Her breast took beauty from the heaving sigh ; 
Nor could the tear that drown’d eclipse her eye ; 
But falling on her damask check, it stood, 
Like the pearl dew-drop on the morning bud. 
He quickly saw the too distinguish’d fair, 
And thought his prophet’s paradise was there 
Her price, at once, unquestioning he paid, 
The fatal veil around her beauties spread, 
And dragg’d exulting off, the swooning maid. 
’T was then Cornaro felt distress complete, 
And knew the worst extreme of torturing fate. 
Furies to plague him, now, had striven in vain, 
Nor gnawing vultures could increase his pain, 
Too fierce for human nature to sustain. 
He sunk beneath his sorrow’s dreadful load, 
And, senseless, from excess of anguish, stood. 
When, lo!—one graver Turk among the rest, 
And more distinguish’d by his costhier vest, 
A nicer curiosity express’d. 
Each slave examin’d, as he pass’d along, 
And on each circumstance attentive hung. 
He ask’d their country, parentage, and name, 
And how each drooping wretch a slave became 
Behold him to Cornaro now apply ; 
Full on his face he fix’d a stedfast eye ; 
Then, ask’d his soul, if what he saw was true 
And, that it was some sure reflection knew. 
His nerves, all trembling with the glad surprise, 
To heaven he stretch’d his hands, and rais’d his eyes 
And then,—I thank thee, Mahomet !—he said, 
Hither, by thy divine direction led. 
Sounds struck Cornaro’s ear he ought to know, 
And wak’d him from his dismal trance of wo. 
He saw the Turk prepar’d for his embrace, 
Mark’d the warm transport gleaming in his face. 
Cornaro saw the slave he once set free, 
And cry’d aloud—Great God of Hosts !—’tis He! 
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Then, folded in each other’s arms they stood, 
And words were lost in joy’s o’erwhelming flood. 
The Turk, at length, recovering, rear’d his head, 
And now,—he said,—my mighty debt is paid ; 
Which, wert thou not the slave I now survey, 
Peruvian mines were much too poor to pay. 

To the man-merchant, then, he stretch’d his hand, 
And take,—he said,—whate’er thy wants demand ; 
Quick, set my friend, and his companion free ; 
Name thou the price, wnbartering, I agree. 

The ransom’d home he led, in bounteous state, 
His swelling soul with god-like jey elate, 
Resembling that which fill’d El-Shaddai’s breast 
When Adam in his paradise he plac’d. 

His lofty hall, with richest sofas grac’d, 

His wives, his children, in due order plac’d ; 
Such was his will though hidden his intent, 
Sate with mute wonder, waiting the event. 
Among them all he, then, Cornaro led, 














And wip’d away a tear of joy ;—then said, 
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Ye of my licens’d bed, ye partners fair, 





Who my divided love, yet equa?, share ; 
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And ye, the issue of our honest joys, 
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ff aught my words avail, ye generous boys ; 
My children, and my wives, to whom I ne’er, 
But, by my dismal exile, caus’d a tear ; 
Hf, in my absence, ye not falsely mourn’d, 
If your vast joy was true when I return’d ; 
if lah saw you, without guile, rejoice, 
And our dread prophet heard your reaé voice ; 
Now, more adore Him,—prostrate praise His power, 
Admire his bounty’s unexhausted store ; 
But now, from chains I freed the captive’s hands, 
And here, Cornaro, my deliverer stands. 

All prostrate at that sacred name they fell, 
Mow touch’d, true Gratetude, alone, can tell; 
True Gratitude, that dictated their joy, 
Smil’d in each cheek, and spoke in every eye. 
The Moslem saw, with joy, the pleasing scene, 
The heart-felt throb thrill’d warm through every vein ; 
Their gratitude his inmost soul approv’d, ; 
Which loudly told how much himself was lov’d. 
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Now haste,—he said,—the sumptuous feast prepare, 

My wives to deck the banquet be your care, 

As if great Ottoman, himself, were there ! 

For know, th’ imperial Crescent’s sacred flame, 
Cannot more homage, than Cornaro, claim. 

And you, my sons, whate’er my ward-robes boast, 
Whate’er of gold, or gems, I have of cost, 

For him bring forth. But, why that down-cast eye? 
‘That cheek yet pale, and that still heaving sigh ? 
Freedom thou hast ;—and whate’er wealth can give, 
Is my blest task ;—thine only, to reccive. 

Cornaro blush’d and sigh’d, and would have spoke, 

But as he strove, sobs still his accents broke ; 

The uncle saw, yet silent, his distress, 

And, what Cornaro could not,—ventur’d to express. 
He told the tale of love,—the fair pourtray’d, 
Pencil’d the semblance of the blue-ey’d maid, 

Ere this, perhaps, some Turk’s abandon’d prey, 
Torn, ever torn, from her lov’d lord away ; 

Her liege lord doom’d no other bliss to prove, 
Than life, and horror,—if bereft of love. 

The Moslem, sorrowing, heard the fatal tale, 
Fearing his utmost bounty, here, must fail ; 
Fearing, he never could the maid restore, 

Victim, ere this, of some rude tyrant’s power ; 

Ere this conceal’d in some embowering grove, 

Where lust usurps the sacred name of Jove. 

Some close Seraglio’s gloom, from whose dark bourne, 
No maid did e’er inviolate return. 

But as this thought perplex’d his lab’ring brain, 
And Hope to cheer his heart still toil’d in vain, 

The elder blessing of his fruitful bed, 

His son, all sudden smil’d, and cheering said, 

Thee first, Creator, Allah! I adore, 

Untrac’d, mysterious, wonder-working power ! 

How can thy lowest servant’s untried noon 

Of useless life deserve so vast a boon ? 

Be hush’d all griefs, and open every ear, 

And my words, chiefly, let Cornaro hear ; 

And let my sire his generous offspring own, 

While I, not vainly, boast I am Ais son. 

If my exulting soul aright divine, 
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To make Cornaro bless’d is only mine ; 

Within these walls now droops the pictur’d fair, 
Chaste yet as snow, and pure as noontide air ; 
Haste, then, ye slaves, O haste, and quick return 
With the fair Christian that I bought this morn 

Return’d ;—Delphina bless’d their eager eyes, 
And fill’d each throbbing heart with wild surprise 
Then, thus, the Moslem’s son, with manly air, 

As to her loyal lord he led the blushing fair : 

My friend !—in this bless’d moment, be it mine, 
Taught by thyself, to show a soul like thine ; 

A soul, that strives e’en with Cornaro’s worth, 
Forgive the vaunt ;—for virtue sends it forth. 
By Mecca’s sacred tempie here I swear, 

In thy gay paradise, great prophet, hear ! 

Were all the treasure here, before my sight, 
That filld Damascus’ plains with glittering light, 
When, in full triumph, furious Caled rode, 

And bath’d the Syrian sword in Grecian blood ; 
Should some great sultan say—this maid resign, 
And the whole wealth of all the East is thine ; 
From him, unhesitating would I turn, 

And look upon the paltry bribe with scorn 
With maddening gaze such beauty we survey, 
Which wirtue, only, in exchange can pay. 

Tis thee, bright goddess, Virtue, I pursue, 

To thy bright beams I lift th’ aspiring view ; 
Thus prostrate, thy ennobling power I own, 
And sacrifice my passions at thy throne. 

So saying,—with a smile their hands he join’d, 
And h:s rich prize, with deep-drawn sighs, resign’d. 
Virtue was pleas’d, and own’d in heaven above, 
How deeds, like these, e’en gods with pleasure move. 

What joy the raptur’d lovers’ souls possess’d, 
What conscious pleasure touch’d the father’s breast, 
How all around their vast delight express’d, 

Lest, in th’ attempt, the fault’ring muse prove weak, 
Sct children, parents, lovers, Virtue, sheak ’ 
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